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COLD ABROAD FOR WARMTH AT HOME. 


Wuart an amount of endurance of one of these con- 
ditions there is in this world, for the enjoyment of the 
other. For this the traveller drives over the bleak 
heath with frost in his veins, and the hissing east-wind 
in his teeth, and cheers himself on with the imagination 
of the blazing fire, the warm supper, his pipe and his 
glass at the well-known inn—his home for the time. 
For this the shepherd treads the crunching snows and 
beats his fingers on his sides, on the wintry downs ; for 
this the labourer spends his eight or ten hours over his 
monotonous task in field and wood; the sailor mounts 
the top-mast while the icy rain glazes the ropes as he 
ascends and glues his aching hands to them, and sits out 
his turn amid the midnight blast, and the roar of dark- 
some seas. For this fifty thousand wretches in the streets 
of London alone, suffer cold, and hunger, and contempt ; 
—their homes being the purchased threepenny lodging 
where they warm themselves by huddling together in 
heaps like sheep in a winter’s pen. For this thousands 
of shivering children stand or trudge on through dail 
miseries, the impotent and passive ministers of their 
elders. It is theirs to “stand and wait.” To hold 
hammers, hand nails, watch gates, guard open shops, 
sit in deathly lobbies expecting answers to es, 
doing anything, or what is worse, doing nothing at the 
bidding of better clothed, fed, and warmed individuals. 
For this they offer flowers that nobody wants, pencils 
that nobody has faith in, and lucifers that nobody 
notices, and freeze against great bare walls, and at 
wind-whistling corners, half into statues, and half into 
crouching miseries. Yet for them there is some dismal 
nook of some dismal place where a bag of shavings or 
aheap of matting, presents a paradise of comparative 
warmth through a few dark hours, if they can only 
carry thither the sum which opens the inexorable door. 

Immense is the amount of daily wretchedness through- 
out the world in winter, that is cheerfully endured for 
the warmth at home. In England the abundance of 
coal renders unnecessary the prowling and hacking in 
forest and on waste for fuel which is so common to the 

oor in most other countries. Here the fire like the 

read must be sternly worked for; but in most other 
countries the forest —— the necessary fuel, and the 
poor must out and erit. We may see a little of 
this in those parts of our own country where coal is 
scarce, and commons are not wholly despoiled of their 
trees, but abroad, the supply of the fuel is generally 
the work of the women and the children. Woods ex- 
cept far from the towns and villages are no solitudes. 
At all hours of the day and all seasons, you find in them 
the peasant women and children, raking up the fallen 
leaves for the bedding of their cattle, and gatherin, 
sticks and dead wood for their fires. Down ever path 
of the mountains you see them descending with their 
large bundles of long boughs, or you see the scratch- 
ings in the snow that are made by their trailing these 
after them. 

The artist has seized a group of these in some one of 
his rambles and given it tous ina masterly manner, 
as we have given it to day to our readers. Behold the 
dreary, wintry edge of the forest. Behold the mother 
assailing in the absence of the wood-police, the bough 
of an outstanding tree, and yet fearing to cut too much. 
See the fine attitude which a shape too graceful to be 
wholly concealed by the peasant’s attire, and the ear- 
nestness of the act gives to the mother. See the watch- 
ing and waiting children. What patience in the girl, 
what cold in the boy. It is cold petrified, rather 
than personified. But anon, the turn of the youngsters 
shall come. Both shall receive their loads, and trudge 
home full of glee, dreaming inwardly of the warm 








room and the warm stove. The father will be come | 
in from the barn and the byre. The evening meal will | 
be set out, and the talk of the day’s doings had over it; | 
and then the mother will bring forward her spinning | 
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wheel, and the father will take from the shelf the book |i ree 
of wonders, and the children will place their stools |i pa 
behind the stove, and listen with all their ears. That 7 the ble 
is the hour of the peasant’s felicity ; that isthe warmth 7 ‘his 
and the paradise that have made all the long day’s cold, | ho bs. 
and the wading through snows in the valley, and the 4 ngs 
dreary chill of the wood tolerable. ope 
Then are all the simple souls entranced and rapt jm ‘8% 
away into a land of loveliest enchantment and romance. | 
The good old times of simplest faith and chival- 
rous adventure have come down to the peasantry of the SCENE 
continent in a literature of their own, to which they | 
cling with an unconquerable affection, and which is to 
them ever new. In France, Germany, Denmark, and | 
other regions of the north, the peasant’s hut is enriched 
from the book-stall of the fair, with its own peculiar | F 
library of poetry and tale. There are the ‘‘ History of | ROM 
Griseldis’” and the “ Mark-Graf Walther,” the “Pa- | 
tient Grizel”’ of Boccaccio and Chaucer; the “‘ Holy Ge- | 
noveva,” the “ Emperor Octavianus,” ‘ Fortunatus | THER 
with his Cap,” the “ Horned Siegfried,” ‘Tristan and J clearly < 
Isalde,”’ the ‘‘ Beautiful Melusina,”’ a sea wonder, and imity as 
the daughter of King Helmas ;” the ‘‘ Fair Magelona ;” itis in g 
the “Four Heymon’s Children,” ‘ Roland’s Three man thir 
Pages,”’ ‘‘ Snow White,” and a score of others. Round conceals 
thousands of winter-stoves the assembled families of the Revoluti 
easantry, and often with addition of in-dropping neigh- announc: 
Coane sit and spin, and listen to the reading of the advent o; 
‘“‘ Four Heymon’s Children”’ riding forth on the good tic idea, 
horse Beyard; of the trials of Genoveva or Griseldis; This ic 
how Octavianus avenged himself on the traitor who finding 1 
brought so much trouble on his empress and his chil- whole ea 
dren; or how Peter with the silver keys, after all his vengeanc 
wanderings and adventures, won his beautiful and good claimed t 
Magelona, and lived long with her as the noble Count were repe 
of Provence. Fraternit) 
With these are mixed up the horrors of “ The Three i souls of ( 
Miller’s Daughters,” a dreadful Blue-Beard story; the laws, it s 
wild tale of the inestimable Lock in the African cave, leave you 
Xaxa; or they laugh at the simplicity of the Schild- moral. Co: 
burgers, or mingle a little modern marvel with the old 9 ws, to ens! 
—the Cruelties of the Turks towards the Greeks, or i Perhaps I 
the Wars of Buonaparte. souls, bef 
Such are the hours of domestic warmth and intellec- Hi day will ¢ 
tual enjoyment with which a good Providence recom- # temple an 
penses the simple dwellers of foreign woods and wilds Hi social wor 
for the out-door cold and cares of the day. The wolf This da 





may howl amid the winds at the door; the dark forest 
may frown around, snow may bury the valleys, and the 
icy blasts sweep the wastes, but within there is light 
and comfort, and a world of wonder in which the ima- 
ination roams as on the sun-bright plains of heaven. 
here poverty presses hardly come too letters from new 
lands beyond the Atlantic, where their kindred have es- 
tablished themselves in new homes, and invite them to 
plenty and independence. 
It is in our own wealthy country, and especially n 
our most wealthy cities, and above all, in our unt- 
valled metropolis, that those who suffer the fiercest 
pangs of cold abroad enjoy the least of the warmth at 
home. The wretched street haunter of London, where 
is his or herhome? The Gin-Palace alone invites them 
in toa warmth that scorches, and a blaze that kills. 
The dreary lodging-house admits them to what ?—to 
scenes of the most revolting filth, discomfort, and de- 
pravity. In these, human creatures herd together in 
the rudeness of beasts and the infamy of devils. No 
songs of the olden time; no romance of beauty and 
grace, of tenderness and exalted love, breaks through 
the darkness of their spirits, and soothes them into vil- 
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| tue. Degradation the most hideous, vulgarity the most 
revolting; theft, and cunning, and murder, fi brutal 
violence crowd and crouch together, and dream only of 
| more successful lies, more adroit robberies, more subtle 
| infamies for the morrow. Such is the grand triumph 
| of our civilization, such the result of our wealth, such 
| the blessing of our Christianity! Who would not prefer 
| tothis the peasant’s fate ? Cold abroad but warmth at 
| home, The blazing fire, the assembled family, and the 
| book that bas in its pages worlds of fresh beauty, and 
| the soul of Paradise ? 


—~p>— 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


Translated for “‘ Howitt’s Journal,” 
From Lamartine’s “ Histoire DES GIRONDINS.” 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THERE are objects in nature whose form you can only 
clearly distinguish by withdrawing to a distance. Prox- 
imity as well as distance prevents perfect vision. Thus 
itis in great events. The hand of God is visible in hu- 
man things, but this hand itself casts a shadow which 
conceals what it accomplishes. Thus in the French 
Revolution we perceive, even at its commencement, the 
announcement of the grandest thing in the world: the 
advent of a new idea in the human mind, the democra- 
tic idea, and later a democratic government. 

This idea is the product of Christianity. Christianity 
finding men enslaved and degraded throughout the 
whole earth, arose at the fall of the Roman Empire as 
vengeance, but under the form of resignation. It pro- 
claimed the three words which two thousand years later 
were repeated by French philosophy : Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity! For a time this dogma lay buried in the 
sols of Christians. At first too feeble to attack civil 
laws, it said to the powerful: ‘I still for a little while 
leave you the political world, and confine myself to the 
noral. Continueif you can to enchain, to break into clas- 
ses, to enslave, toprofane the nations. I emancipate souls. 
Perhaps I may employ two thousand years in vivifying 
souls, before I burst forth in your institutions. But a 
day will arrive when my doctrine will escape from the 
temple and enter the councils of nations. That day the 
social world shall be renewed.” 

This day had arrived. A century of philosophy, 
weptical in appearance, but in reality believing had 
prepared the way for it. The scepticism of the eight- 
tenth Nesey A only attacked the external forms and su- 
pematural dogmas of Christianity: it adopted with 
passion the morality of Christianity and its social mean- 
ing. That which Christianity called revelation, philoso- 
phy called reason. The words were different, the sense 
was the same. The emancipation of individuals, of 
tastes, of people, was equally derived from it. The 
sole difference consisted in this, that the arcient world 
had emancipated itself in the name of Christ, the mo- 

m in the name of those rights which all creatures re- 
teive from God. The political philosophy of the Revo- 
lution could not, however, invent a truer, a more com- 

te, or divine word than Christianity had already done, 
which to reveal itself to Europe, and it had adopted 
the dogma and word of fraternity. The Revolution 
tly attacked the exterior form of the reigning religion, 
use this religion had encrusted itself in the monar- 
‘thic, theocratic, and aristocratic forms of government 
Vhich it wished to destroy. Thus is explained that ap- 
nt contradiction in the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
fey, which borrows all from Christianity, yet denies it 


whilst despoiling it. There was at once a violent repul- 
sion and a violent attraction between these two doc- 
trines. They recognised each other in the combat, and 
aspired after a yet more complete recognition when the 
struggle should cease by the triumph of liberty. Three 
things were thus evident to reflecting minds after the 
month of April 1791. First, that the revolutionary 
movement already commenced would march on from 
point to point, until it had obtained the complete resto- 
ration of all the rights of humanity, that it would pursue 
tyranny, privilege, inequality, and egotism, not alone on 

e-throne, but in civil law, in administration, in the 
legal distribution of property, in the conditions of com- 
merce, labour, and domestic relations, in fact, in every 
relation of man with man, and of man with woman. 
Secondly, that this philosophical and social democratic 
movement would seek its natural form in a government 
analagous to its principles and nature. And thirdly, 
that this social an political emancipation would bring 
along with it an intellectual and religious emancipation 
to the human mind; that the liberty of thinking, of 
speaking, and of acting, would not stop at the liberty 
of belief. That the idea of God confined within sanc- 
tuaries would issue forth to shine in every free consci- 
ence with the light of liberty itself; and that this light— 
revelation for some, reason for others,—would exhibit 
more and more gloriously truth and justice, which flow 
from God upon earth. 


MIRABEAU, 


Poets tell us clouds take the forms of the countries 
over which they pass, that moulding themselves upon 
the valleys, upon the plains, or the mountains, they 
preserve their impress, and thus bear them across the 
heavens. This is the image of certain men, whose col- 
lective genius, so to say, moulds itself upon their era, 
and in themselves embody all the individuality of a na- 
tion. Mirabeau was one of these men. He did not origi- 
nate the revolution, he manifested it. Without him, 
perhaps, it would have remained a mere idea or ten- 
dency. He was born, and in him it found form, pas- 
sion, language, that which causes a crowd to exclaim; 
“Behold here is the thing itself! ”’ 

He was born a gentleman, of an old family. originally 
from Italy, but refugees and established in Provence. 
This family was one of those which Florence had re- 
pulsed from her bosom during the tempestuous times of 
her liberty, and for whose exile and persecution Dante 
so severely reproaches his country. The blood of Ma- 
chiavelli and the restless genius of the Italian republics 
shewed themselves in all the individuals of this race. 
The proportions of their souls are above their destiny. 
Vices, passions, virtues, all are beyond the common 
line. The women are angelic or wicked, the men sub- 
lime or depraved, their very language is emphatic and 
grand like their characters. Even in their most familiar 
correspondence there are the colouring and vibration 
of the heroic tongues of Italy. Mirabeau’s ancestors 
speak of their domestic affairs as Plutarch of the quar- 
rels of Marius and Sylla, of Cesar and Pompey. You 
feel that they are great men lost amidst ignoble things. 
Mirabean from his cradle was filled with this domestic 
majesty and this manhood. The source of genius is 
often in the race, and the family is sometimes the pro- 
phecy of destiny. Mirabeau’s education was rude and 
cold, like the oe of his father, who was called the 


Friend of Men, but whose restless spirit and selfish 
vanity rendered him the persecutor of his wife and the 


tyrant of his children. Honour was the only virtue 
taught him. That was the name then given to that pa- 
rade virtue which was often only the exterior of probity 
and the elegance of vice. Entering the military service 
early, he only contracted a taste for dissipation and 
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play. His youth being passed in state prisons, his pas- 
sions there exasperated themselves, his genius whetted 
itself on the chains of his dungeon, and his soul lost 
that modesty which rarely survives these precocious 
chastisements. Removed from prison to attempt, at the 
desire of his father and forming a connexion with Made- 
moiselle de Marignan, a rich heiress of one of the great 
families of Provence, he practised himself in cunning 
and audacious scheming on this little stage of Aix. 
He displayed cunning, seduction, bravado, all the re- 
sources of his nature to gain success; and he did suc- 
ceed; but scarcely had he marricd before he is pursued 
by fresh persecutions, and the strong castle of Pontar- 
lier opens to receive him. A love, which the “ Letters 
to Sophie ” have rendered immortal, once more open 
the gates for him. He carries off Madame de Monnier 
from her old husband. The happy lovers take refuge 
for some months in Holland. They are overtaken, are 
separated, are placed in confinement, one in the convent, 
the other in the dungeon of Vincennes. Love, which 
like fire in the veins of the earth, always shews itself 
in some recess of a great man’s destiny, kindles into 
one ardent flame all the passions of Mirabeau. In his 
vengeance, it is outraged love which he satisfies ; in li- 
berty, it is love which he again wins and rescues; in 
study, it is also love which he makes illustrious. En- 
tering obscure into his dungeon, he leaves it a writer, an 
orator, a statesman ; but perverted, ready for anything, 
even to sell himself for fortune and celebrity. 

The drama of his life has been conceived in his brain ; 
a stage is alone wanting, and that time prepares for him. 
In the interval of the few years which passed between the 
time of his quitting the fortress of Vincennes, and his en- 
tering the National Assembly, he accomplished a mass of 
polemical work, which would have wearied any other 
man, but which only kept him in breath. The Bank 
of St. Charles, the Institutions of Holland, the work on 
Prussia, his encounter with Beaumarchais, his style and 
the part he had to sustain, those grand pleadings upon 


questions of war, of the balance of European powers, of 


finance ; those biting invectives, those word-duels with 
the ministers and popular men of the time, already re- 
called the Roman Forum at the time of Clodius and 
Cicero. You feel the antique spirit in these modern 
controversies. You already believe you hear the first 
roaring of those popular tumults, which are soon to 
burst forth, and which his voice is destined to govern. 
At the first election of Aix, rejected with scoin by the 
nobility, he throws himself on the mercies of the peo- 
ple, sure to make the balance fall on that side on which 
he bestows the weight of his audacity and genius. 
Marseilles disputes with Aix the possession of the great 
plebeian. His two elections, the discourses which he 
delivers there, the addresses which he draws up, and the 
energy which he displays, occupy the attention of all 
France. His echoing words became proverbs of the 
revolution. From the moment of his entrance into the 
National Assembly, he alone occupied it; he in his own 
person is the entire people. His gestures are com- 
mands. He places himself on a level with the throne. 
His very vices cannot prevail over the clearness and 
sincerity of his intellect, Atthe foot of the rostrum he 
is a man without shame and virtue, at the rostrum he is 
an honest man. Yet the people are no religion to him, 
only an instrument.: His God is glory; his faith pos- 
terity ; his conscience only in his intellect, the fanati- 
cism of his idea is entirely human; the cold materialism 
of the age deprives his soul of the motive and the 
strength given by imperishable things. He dies, 
exclaiming, “‘Cover me with perfumes and crown me 
with flowers, that Imay enter into the eternal sleep.”’ He 
is of time alone; he has imprinted nothing of the infi- 
nite on his work. He has not sanctified, either his 


character, his acts, or his thoughts, with an immortal 
sign. Had he believed in God he might have died a 


of reason, and the reign of democracy. In a word, 
Mirabeau was the intellect of a people—yet that is not 
after all being the faith of a people! 


PORTRAIT OF LOUIS XVI. 


the German blood of his mother, a princess of the 


Roman nose, deprived somewhat of the usual energy 
of the aquiline form, by the nostrils being soft 


pression, thick lips, but well cut; a fine skin, a 
rich and bright complexion althoughjsomewhat flaccid. 
His stature was short, his figure stout, attitude timid, 
gait uncertain. In repose an uneasy balancing of him- 
self, first on one hip, then on the other, it might be 
a movement contracted by him in the impatience which 
seizes princes forced to give long audiences, or a physi- 
cal sign of the perpetual balancing of his undecided 
mind. In his whole person an expression of good- 
humour, more vulgar than royal, exciting at the first 
moment rather mockery than veneration, and which 
was seized upon by his enemies with a wicked perverse- 
ness and exhibited to the people as a symbol of 
those vices which they desired to immolate in royalty. 
In short, a certain resemblance to the imperial physiog- 
nomy of the last Cesars at the time of the decay of 
their race and the empire; the gentleness of Antoni- 
nus, with the heavy corpulency of Vitellius ; such was 
the man ! 

The young prince had been brought up at Meudon, in 
complete seclusion from the court of Louis XV. That 
evil atmosphere which had infected the age, had not 
penetrated to the heir of the throne. The soul of Féné- 
lon seemed to have revisited this Palace of Meudon, 
where he had educated the Duke of Burgundy, to watch 
over the education of his descendant. That which 
was most nearly related to enthroned vice, was perhaps 
the purest thing in France. Had not the age been as 
dissolute as the king, it would have lavished all its af- 
fection upon him. But the age had reached that point 
of corruption when purity appears ridiculous, and when 
modesty is derided. Married at twenty to a daughter 
of Maria Théresa, he continued till he ascended the 
throne, his life of domestic seclusion and study. The 
horror inspired by his grandfather, formed his only po- 
pularity. For a few days he enjoyed the estecm of his 
people, but never their favour. Honest and well-in- 
formed he was, but spite of his feeling the necessily 
of reform, he had not the soul of a reformer; he had 
neither the genius nor the boldness necessary. He ac- 
cumulated tempests without giving them impulse. 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 


The Queen seemed to have been created by nature, 
as a contrast to the King, and to excite for ages, interest 
and compassion in one of those state dramas, which 
are incomplete without the sufferings of a woman. 
Daughter of Maria Theresa, her life had commenced 
amidst the storms of the Austrian monarchy. She was 
one of those children which the Empress held by the 
hand when presenting herself as a suppliant before her 
faithful Hungarian subjects, they exclaimed, — 
Let us die for our King Maria Theresa!’’ Her daugh- 
ter alsohad the heart of a king. At her arrival 
France, her beauty had dazzled the whole king 
dom; this beauty was still in all its splendour. She 











martyr, but he would have left behind him the religion | 





Louis was at this time thirty-seven; his features 
were those of his race, rendered rather more heavy by | 


house of Saxony. He had blue eyes much open, rather | 
clear than dazzling, a round retreating forehead, a | 


and heavy ; a mouth smiling and gracious in its ex- | 
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| was of a tall, graceful figure; a true daughter of the 
| Tyrol. The two children she had presented to the 
throne, lent to her person that character of maternal 
majesty which suits so well the mother of a nation. 
| The presentiments of her misfortunes, and the anxieties 
| of each day had only somewhat paled her first fresh- 
, ness. The natural majesty of her carriage destroyed 
none of the grace of her movements; her neck rising 
freely from her shoulders, had those grand bendings 
which give such expression to attitudes. You felt the 
woman beneath the queen, the tenderness of her heart 
under the majesty of her destiny. Her light brown 
| hair was long and silky ; her forehead high and slightly 
swelling; her eyes of that clear blue which recalls 
/ northern ‘skies, or the waters of the Danube; her nose 
| aquiline, the nostrils open and distended with emo- 
| tion, a sign of courage; her mouth large, the teeth 
| dazzling, Austrian lip, that is to say, prominent and full; 
| the contour of her countenance oval, her physiognomy 
| changing, expressive, full of emotion. Her whole 
| countenance clothed with that indescribable splendour, 
| which sparkles in the glance, glows in the shadows and 
reflexions of the flesh, and surrounds all with a halo 
similar to the warm and coloured vapour in which ob- 
jects bathed with sunshine seem to swim ; the highest 
| expression of beauty which gives to it the ideal, renders 
| it living and changes it into attraction. Together with 
| all these charms, a soul thirsting for affection, a heart 
| easily moved and only asking for a resting place; and 
asmile pensive and intelligent.—Such was Marié-An- 
toinette as the woman. ; 

This was enough to make the happiness of a man, and 
the ornament of a court. To inspire an undecided 
king, and be the salvation of a state more was 


needed. Genius for government was necded ; and this 


_ the Queen had not. Received with a mad intoxication 
by a corrupt court, and ardent nation, she was likely to 
_ believe in the eternity of their sentiments. She had let 
herself be lulled to rest amidst the dissipations of 
| Trianon. She had heard the first mutterings of the 
| tempest without believing in the danger. The 
court was become importunate, the nation hostile. 
|} An instrument of the court intrigues upon the heart 
| of the King, she had at first favoured, then com- 
| bated all those reforms which would have prevented or 
| delayed the crisis. Her name became to the people the 
phantom of the counter-revolution. We are ready to 
| calumniate what we fear. She was painted as a Messa- 
| lina. The most infamous pamphlets were circulated ; 
| the most scandalous anecdotes believed. She might be 
| accused of tenderness ; of depravity, never. Beautiful, 
young, and adored ; if her heart did not remain insen- 
sible, hersecretsentiments, innocent perhaps, never justly 
gave room for scandal. History has her modesty ; 
| and this we will not violate. On these memorable days, 
| the 5th and 6th of October, the Queen, perceived only 
too late the enmity of the people. Emigration com- 
menced, and she regarded it with favour. She was ac- 
cused of plotting the destruction of the nation. Her 
hame was sung aloud in the anger of the people. One 
Woman became the enemy of an entire nation. Her 
pride disdained to deceive the people. She shut her- 
self up in her resentment, and her terror. Imprisoned 
Inthe Tuileries she could not shew her face at the 
Window without provoking outrage, and hearing insult. 
Every noise in the city made her fear an insurrection. 
Her days were desolate, her nights agitated. Her mar- 
tyrdom was each hour throughout two long years, and 
multiplied in her heart by her love for her two children, 
and her uneasiness about the King. Her servants were 
Spies, She caused much evil to the king; endowed 
With more mind, more soul, more character than he, her 
Superiority only served to inspire him with confidence 





in her fatal counsel. She was at once the consolation 
of his wves, and the genius of his destruction; step by 
step she led him towards the scaffold ; but she mounted 
it with him. 


aE 

VILLAGE PASTORALS. 
By Ricnarp Howrrr. 

Ist—THE VICAR MISPLACED. 


Stranger. 
Wuar pile is that, I pray you tell, 
Round which clamour the starling and daw? 
Villager. 
Gothic and dark, with a monkish bell, 
Intended the people to overawe : 
A place where the flock is fleeced right well, 
And made religious according to law. 
Stranger. 
I see how it is—I do not doubt it— 
The Priest there preaches one day in seven: 
I see the dead are buried about it; 
They trusted in him and hoped for heaven, 
Villager. 
A merciful God must be their boot, 
Or fearful thoughts we must have for them ; 
For where there’s rottenness at the root, 
But little good can come of the stem. 


Stranger. 


But teaches he not—has he no school 
Whereby to better the next generation? 
Villager. 
Yes! yes! he canes the head of the fool, 
And hopes, through pious flageilation, 
To raise in him by regular rule, 
For Church and Priest, great veneration. 
Stranger. 
The flock is ruined by such as he— 
Who o’er the wall leap into the fold : 
Pastors that Porters were meant to be, 
But changed to Priests by the power of gold. 


Good respectable men of straw, 

Strong with musk and proud gentility; 
Men correct in the moral law 

And able to preach with neat ability. 


Good friend—good friend—time out of mind, 
Pastors were fat, and sleek and rich : 

And it seems “‘ the blind will lead the blind’”’— 
Till Church and Priest fall into the ditch. 


2nd.—THE OLD PRIEST AND THE NEW. 
Stranger. 
I passed through this village oft seasons ago, 
And, knowing it then, I now seem not to know: 


Of rude way-side idlers I now see not one— 
Pray, where are the vice and the wretchedness gone? 


The Primitive’s chapel, a chapel no more, 

A barn has become, as it once was befor: : 

Where, forrant and for cant, that would quaver around, 
The rational flail makes a sensible sound. 


The Free-school long empty, a different place, 

New glazed, is re-touched with a moderner grace : 
"Twas the home of the bat; but now hark! ’tis alive, 
With an undertoned hum, as from bees in a hive. 
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The village throughout has a pleasanter air : 

Whilst the homes of the poorest show culture and care, 
Pray tell me, good Villager, whence is all this ? 

All the good I perceive, all the evil I miss? 


Villager. 
In only one thing is the difference found— 
Our stately old Vicar is laid in the ground : 


He went—and we bade him a thankful adieu, 
But hailed with warm greetings our Vicar, the new. 


The first was seen seldom except in his coach, 
A priest far too grand for poor men to approach : 
A reverend justice, tenacious of power— 

Most lordly in manner, in aspect most sour. 


The poor and the lowly, he was not for them, 

The fruit-laden boughs had too lofty a stem : 

Whilst the modest and worthy still found in his breath 
The freezings of winter, the March-dust of death. 


His voice in the pulpit came far-off and low, 

His meaning, few knew it, nor cared they to know :— 
Our new one—God bless him! he enters your door— 
His feet on the earth, find the homes of the poor. 
His wife, and his daughters, too, see! are all out : 
And no one who knows them their mission will doubt ; 
The sad will be solaced, the hungry be fed ; 

The dying will bless them, be blessed the dead. 


The flock are their kindred—the living a trust : 

The Priest is Christ’s steward, and means to be just: 
While he prays for the soul, for the body he cares: 
And the poor feel him earnest in needful affairs. 


We once went to church as a formal concern : 

We now have an impulse, we listen and learn: 
From the ice of dull pride melts the penitent tear : 
Blind Justice has vanished—meek Mercy is here. 


No more seems the pulpit the centre of cold: 
Dropping snow-flakes of fashion on young and on old: 
The winter is over—the ice-winds depart, 
And the Plant of the Church blooms with flowers of 
the heart. 
Cold, cold in his earth-bed the old Vicar lies !— 
But I firmly believe when our new vicar dies, 
The groun will be warm, as where sunsets go down: 
And a glory like Christ’s his true servant will crown. 
Stranger. 
Good, good! I your Church now must pause to admire! 
The graceful old porch, tall and tapering spire : 
The walks and the graves, how exceedingly neat! 
And methinks that the chime of these bells is most 
sweet ! 
—_—»—- 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Freperic Rowron, 


Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


No. IX, 


’ 

THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH IMMORAL BECAUSE VIN- 

DICTIVE AND REMORSELESS. REFORM A NECESSARY 
END OF PUNISHMENT. THE PATERNAL MIND. 


THERE can be very little doubt that the doctrine which 
affirms the murderer to be deserving of death, has its 
origin in the vindictive passions of our nature: in that 
wild desire to retaliate upon an injurer which Barbarism 
enjoins, and Christianity condemns. 

We find that in a savage state the principle of retalia- 





tion invariably prevails as the chief rule of | earner 
whilst, as a state advances in civilization, rinciple 
of retaliation as invariably becomesdiscarded. Thisseems 


a proof, as plain as it is universal, that the principle of * 
retaliation is simply a savage one, existing only in the | 


mind of man before he has been instructed in morality, 


I admit that there is a natural desire in the breastsof | 
all men to see crime punished with its like: but Tat | 
the same time maintain that this vindictive passion isa | 
senseless and barbarous one, and always gives place to | 


a higher and better sentiment as men are cultivated. 
Consider it. Retaliation rejects all discrimination in 
inflicting punishment. 


ple homicide and the wilful murderer receive the like 
award, Blood for blood requires that they should. Pro- 
vocation, incitement, temptation, infatuation, frenzy, 
are alike put out of sight by it, and one remorseless un- 
varying doom is dealt to the sinner of every degree. 
That this blind vengeance has any title to be called mo- 
rality, none, I presume, will pretend, If the term mo- 
rality have any meaning at all, it is meant to distinguish 
between absolute good and evil; and consequently a 
punishment which falls on good and evil alike, can ne- 
ver be called a moral one. 

The principle of vindictiveness is quite irreconcile- 
able with the fair administration of human justice. 
Suppose a man with two eyes deprive a man who has 
only one eye of his sight. Upon the retaliatory theory 
of “an eye for an eye,” the culprit would lose one of 
his own eyes for the one he had injured. Now, would 
this be a just and sufficient punishment? The culprit 
deprives his victim of sight altogether, and only loses 


part of his sight in return, It cannot be urged that he | 
should be deprived of both his eyes, for this would ex: | 
ceed the law, and then the principle would be given up. 


Or again; suppose a rich man injure a poor man to 


extent of five pounds—the poor man’s all: would it be | 


a fair and satisfactory punishment, to mulct the rich 
man only to the same extent! Such a proceeding would 
be manifestly most absurd. 

In fact, the principle of retaliation is totally inappli- 
cable in a community. It never can be satisfactorily 
carried out. How could retaliation be inflicted upon 
Slave-stealing? upon Piracy? upon Coining? upon De- 
sertion? upon Forgery? upon Arson? upon Riot? upon 
High Treason? upon Burglary? upon Bigamy? upon, 
indeed, almost every crime that can be named ? It is 
absolutely impossible ; for there are no punishments 
analagous to the offences. 

When it is said that the law of Retaliation is a moral 
law; that it is right for the perpetrator of evil to suffer 
evil—it is surely forgotten that the punishment falls upon 
the body, whilst the sin was in the motive of the soul. 
When you kill a man for the wilful murder of another, 
you punish the instrument that performed the act, but 
have no power over the thought of malice that conceived 
it. Do you call this morality—to punish the hand for 
the heart—the body for the soul? The proceeding is ti- 
diculous. It resembles the act of a child who beats the 
table against which it has struck its head. The mur- 
derer who gloats and glories over his terrible act of re- 
venge—what is it to him that you kill his body! 

It is precisely as we grow more and more moralized, 
that physical punishments become more and more un- 
just. Whilst the Physical predominates in a nation’s 
mind, then crime is more animal than mental in its na- 
ture, and vg ter Physical, rather than Moral, coercion. 
But as the Moral becomes stronger than the Physical, 
then crime becomes more and more mental in character, 
and demands mental, instead of physical, restraints. 

a savage be stubborn, vicious, and brutal, you will af 
fect him most by brutal punishment, and the Lex Tah- 
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| onis will be at once. the most effective, and the most 
| just, that ae can employ against him. But if a mem- 
ior of civilized society, however depraved, be guilty of 
offences against the community, it will be found both 
| immoral and unwise to employ corporal punishments, 
| especially of a blind retaliatory kind, for his correction. 
| You flog a child for vice, because he feels through the 
| body: but you deem it absurd to flog a man for crime, 
for you know he despises the lash, and thinks a sinful 
a cheaply earned at the expense of a little pain to 
is body. Just in the same way you employ retaliatory 
punishments to correct the savage, because his crime is 
of a mere animal sort, and because he feels most that 
kind of suffering: but to a criminal educated in guilt, 
and fully sensible that his crime is of a moral and inner 
nature, the correction of the body is a punishment im- 
moral and despised. 

I think I have said enough to show that vindictive- 
ness should hold no place in a human law professing to 
be just, and therefore that the doctrine of “life for life’’ 
is an immoral principle of punishment. 

Of all the eternal laws that encircle humanity, there 
is not a more palpable and evident one than this—That 
all pain, suffering, or punishment endured by man, is 
inflicted for the ultimate purpose of purifying and re- 
forming him. Nowhere in creation have we the slight- 
| est proof or hint that punishment isan end. It is al- 

ways a means to reclaim the offender. We have never 
| inall God’s legislation, infliction for infliction’s sake. 
| He has provided, it is true, that if His laws be broken, 
the penalty must and shall fall upon the head of the 
| law-breaker ; but it cannot be doubted that the object 
of the punishment is to make the offender keep the 
_ laws whole for the future. ‘God is not ‘willing that 
| any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
' ance.’ The extermination of a criminal forms no part 
of His economy ; we are toldthat “‘ there is joy in heaven 
| over one sinner that repenteth.” 
| And this reformatory principle of punishment 
| seems as consonant with reason as with Almighty be- 
| neyolence. What says Seneca, the first of philoso- 
phers, on this point? ‘‘The end of all correction is 
| either the amendment of wicked men, or to prevent the 
| influence of evil example.”” And what says our highest 
! law of morality, hereupon? ‘If a brother be over- 
| taken in a fault, restore such a one.” 
| _ The very establishment of law exhibits a purpose. 
| To what end exists a law if not to promote the good of 
_ those who are placed under it? The design of law is 
| Not the infliction of penalty, but the conservation of 
| morality. In all human law professing to be moral, 
| and to be founded on eternal principles, therefore, pro- 
| vision must be made for the reformation of the offender. 
! In human law, indeed, the necessity is more stringent, 
| ifone may presume to say so much, than in divine law: 
| for man owes more to man than the Deity owes to man: 
| and the extermination of one malefactor by another, is 
| asight of cruelty at which even the relentless hell must 

shudder. 
| Tried by eternal principles, then, what must we think 
| of this Law of the Gallows ? Instead of attempting to re- 
| form the miserable culprits who infringe its enactments, 
|, culprits who by the very showing of their judges, need 
| reformation most of all, it seeks to destroy them alto- 
| gether from the face of the earth,—flings their bodies 
into the remorseless grave, and rudely thrusts their des- 
pairing souls before the Judgement-seat of their angry 

. What sort of morality is this ? 

Wordsworth in his Sonnets on behalf of the gibbet— 

& singular subject to sing sonnets upon, one thinks !— 

~ that in c+ infliction of penalty the wise ruler 

ould 


** Copy with awe the one Paternal mind.” 











I wonder if he can find in the Paternal example, an in- 
stance of punishment by utter extermination. I chal- 
lenge him, and those who think with him, to survey the 
whole universe in search of such a principle, and to 
find one. I should like to know, too, whether there is 
much that is paternal in a punishment which cuts off 
the offender from all chance or hope of mercy. In the 
system of divine government, there is—even according to 
the gloomiest theologians—mercy for the very worst of 
sinners: nay, did not Christ himself say, that “he 
came to call, not the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance ;”’—you, then, who tell us that we are to copy the 
one paternal mind, explain to us why it is that we are 
to violate the great example in the case before us? 

We agree with you that the power of the state should 
be exercised in a paternal spirit ; although we wish you 
would remember that principle more frequently. The 
members of a community are the children of the state, 
—and have a right to claim paternal care and kindness. 
Even the erring have this right: for it is no part of a 
parent’s moral duty to his child to cast him off, however 
disobedient. He is bound to punish, but he is also 
bound to pity, the offender. What should we think of 
the father, who, when his son was disobedient, were to 
destroy him? The answer to that question will also 
answer this—What shall we think of that *‘ paternal’’ 
law which, when a member of the social family in- 
fringes it, takes away his life, deprives him of his only 
season for repentance, and sends him to his everlasting 
account, 

*Unhousell’d unanointed, unanneal’d 
With all his imperfections on his head ?’? 


(To be continued.) 
ier 


A BATTLE OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
A Tate. 
By Bertuotp AVERBACH. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 
(Continued from p. 84.) 


Ir there were but some means of help provided for the 
troubled, bewildered soul which is seeking for aid ! 
In former days the churches at all times stood open, in 
order that he who is tossed and tempested in the tu- 
mult of life might encompass himself with calm peace ; 
that he might there raise his own soul to heaven, to the 
original fountain of spiritual life, to Him who guides 
the world by eternal laws, and who conducts the life 
of every human being by a wise plan which is only con- 
cealed from us during time. But they havenow adorned 
the churches with all kinds of baubles, and jewellry of 
gold and silver, and this useless trumpery must be de- 
fended from the hands of those who do not always come 
hither for prayer. The churches are closed, and even 
if they did still stand open, it is only a few who would 
find the right entrance to the holy temple of their 
hearts, the key of which one has not first to fetch 
from the sexton, but in which, a determined will, 
and integrity of purpose loosens both bolts and bars. 

How refreshing it is however in such bewilderments 
to meet with a friendly hand who can lead us out, and 
restore us again to ourselves ! 

Stephan longed after such a brother of the heart. 


But has it not often happened to thee thus, that . 


when thy soul has been agitated thou hast met with a 
true man, and yet he did not understand thy anxiety 
and distress, because he himself was moved by that 
which was foreign to thee, and of which thou had’st no 
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knowledge, and thou wast afresh made aware, that de- 
liverance seldom comes through others; it must pro- 
ceed, and raise us towards heaven from the depths of 
our own souls. 

In this state of mind, Stephan went through the vil- 
lage ; he seemed forlorn and a stranger to himself, and 
to the whole world; he seemed as if he knew nobody, 
for he was an alien in his own heart as in his own 
home. ; 

He was ashamed of going to the ale-house, and for- 
getting his sorrows in drink, because only yesterday he 
had buried his eldest child. In passing the schoolmas - 
ter’s he saw a light in his room, and there he deter- 
mined to go. To the schoolmaster, a man in the prime 
of life, and a good-hearted man too, Stephan was under 
an obligation ; it was he who had obtained for him the 
little office that he held as highway-mender, and since 
then they often saw one another. Stephan who had 
lived in the city, and who had a particular sense of 
honour, fancied that this was the man for him, who, 
spite of hishumble condition, was capable of feeling es- 
teem for him, and this in fact was the case. 

Stephan found with the schoolmaster a great num- 
ber of men and youths; it looked at first almost like 
a prayer-meeting, everybody was listening with so 
much devotion. But they were talking about another 
world to which they wished to go while yet in the body. 
They were emigrants who were come to the school- 
master that he might read to them books about North 
America, and the best means of becoming successful 
settlers there, etc. 

A thought passed like a flash of lightning through 
Stephan’s whole being; and whilst he stood there list- 
ening, he kept quietly lifting up first one foot and then 
the other, as if he would assure himself that he was 


not fast to the ground, but that he too could get 
away. 
When the reading came to an end, they all went out 


noisily into the open air. Every one, if he might have 
had his will, would immediately have rushed forth into 
the primeval forests, and felled a tree which had stood 
undisturbed from the day of creation, and dug into 
the surface of the earth; every one fancied that there 
was such strength and power in him, that at one grasp 
he could break off a thick tree-trunk, as easily as a 
little switch. In moments of excitement and enthusi- 
asm, such as these men are often capable of accom- 
plishing great things, nay, almost superhuman ; in such 
moments famous heroic deeds have been done on the 
battle-field. But it is much easier to stand forth boldly 
amid the thunder of cannon, than to labour on ina 
quiet determination, for years, fighting out a battle 
with the petty drudgeries of life—a battle in the heart. 
Stephan had to fight through such a battle as this. 
Many of the people withdrew to the alehouse. There, 
as in the meantime they could do nothing for their 
future, they fancied they might break all restraint, and 
give themselves up to idleness till the new activity be- 
gan. There are men—nay, there are whole nations— 
who are always promising to themselves, and others, 
a life’s-Monday, which is at hand. They say, or think, 
** At this time, at the middle of the week, one never can 
think of beginning any good thing; just let us wait till 
these two or three days, and Sunday are over, and then 
you’ll see with what spirit we will set to.”” Reader, do 
you not know such as these who, so (o say, are always 
getting ready, but never setting to work ? 
But this promising is nothing at all but an evasion. 
Every day has its duty, and he who gives himself up to- 
‘day to doing nothing, will be found a lazy helper for the 
future work. 
There was high merrymaking at the alehouse, for 
there Duke Lumbus was carousing with his company, 





which consisted of the greater part of the younger emi- 
grants. Duke Lumbus had been the proprietor. of a 
pretty considerable farm, who, a few months before, had 
lost his young wife. He had been two days from home 
ena journey, when she fell down a ladder in the barn; 


and when, on the following day, he returned honte, he | 
After this he | 


received the horrible news of her death. 
appeared to feel a disgust against life in the village, 
sold his farm, and thus, from his own property, and 


that which he had received with his wife, he was pos- | 


He it 


sessed of a considerable sum of ready money. 


was who was the original mover in this emigration | 
scheme, and it was by him that the young people had 


been wrought into this degree of enthusiasm. 


“Tt is I,” said he to them one day, “ who first showed | 
you the way to America; I go in advance of you, and | 


am your duke. I have discovered America for you; I 
am your Columbus.” 

‘Duke Lumbus!”’ exclaimed they all; and, after 
that time, he bore the name with pride and majestic 
dignity. 

The name of the noble man, who with inflexible cou- 
rage discovered a new, unknown world, which has be- 
come a place of refuge for so many helpless beings 
seeking for freedom, was, on this occasion, turned to 
a joke. 


Duke Lumbus was a large, well-made man, who, | 
since he had determined to emigrate, had left his beard, | 
which was of a ruddy colour, unshorn ; it was now the | 
only plantation he was possessed of, and he called it his 


princely territorial woods. : 

He had promised them on this evening a great drink- 
ing bout. 

“We will’ drink a whole field,” exclaimed he, and 
his company were quite agreeable to it. They behaved 
themselves as recruits sometimes do before they enter 
the garrison, who for days and weeks take every pos- 
sible liberty, and will no longer be restrained by the 
customary regulations of the world. 

Late in the night, when they rose up from their 
carouse, Duke Lumbus exclaimed, ‘‘ Halloa! there, 
publican, undo the yard-door ; a whole acre will go out!” 

In the meantime Stephan had long been gone home 
with other quiet and sober people; they could very 
well see that all this drinking and rioting was not the 
true way for their ultimate success; but they could not 
succeed in dissevering their sons from Duke Lumbus, 
and several, therefore, often put a good face on the 
matter, and even drunk with them. ‘ 

From this time Stephan went about cherishing in his 
mind thoughts of life in the new world. A man who 
gives himsclf up to the idea of emigration is like a tree 
which is suddenly torn up out of the ground; the roots, 
which have hitherto lain in darkness, are exposed to the 
light, and it is very possible that he may wither and die 
before he obtains the new soil. 

Not one word did Stephan say to Margaret about his 
determination. He wished to perfect his plan in his 
own mind. He knew very well also what impediments 
there were in the way ofits accomplishment, and it was 
not till these were overcome that he wished to {make 
complete preparation. He was always thinking that 


here, in this country, he never could do justice to him- | 


self; that could only properly be done in the new 


world. It seemed to him as if now he had only just | 
awoke to his power as a man; and, in a certain sense, | 
this was perfectly the case. He felt a certain pride, 4 | 
degree of self-esteem, in being able to form the whole 

plan himself without consulting with another; but he | 


had yet to experience how it succeeds with him who 
dissevers himself from those who properly belong .to 
himself, and how he rushes towards an abyss. 


Margaret, on her part, also cherished a new life within 
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her, and she dared not make it known to Stephan. He 
| was her wedded husband before God and the world, and 
| yet she wept in silence, as if she had to conceal her 
_ shame. Would not, indeed, new trouble come into the 
! house with the new life, for he had borne the death of 
his eldest child with as much indifference as if by its 
death a burden had only been taken from his shoulders. 
| Thus were two people, closely bound together, living 
under the same roof, separated as if by an ocean. 

Stephan often shook his head over his work as if he 
“had bees in his bonnet ;’’ then again he would stand 
for a minute with a stone under his foot and forget to 
strike it, so completely was he lost in thought. The 
time seemed to him to pass extremely slowly, because 
he was now deprived of the only treasure which he had 
preserved through all his misery—his watch. It is true 
that he had only put it in pawn, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of his child’s funeral, but he knew that he could 

| never redeem it; and it was to him as if he had lost a 
part of his own existence. It seemed almost to him as 
| if one by one he should have to part with his limbs, as 
| ifhe felt traces of poverty bodily upon him. Sometimes, 
it is true, he had not looked at his watch through the 
, Whole day, but now it seemed as if he missed a part of 
his mind. When he heard any hour strike in the vil- 
lage, he began to consider with himself what hour it 
could be, as if he must have it exactly in his head, else 
_ he could neither live nor work. If the wind were in 
| such a direction as he could not hear the church clock, 
it seemed to him as if he were in a deep wilderness, far 
from any human being, and then again he thought, 
“ thus will it one day be on thy estate in America; there 
will be no village clock; there no bell will sound, thou 
thyself must compute the time, and arrange all things 
thyself!’? Whenever he thought of breaking up the 
new land in the primeval woods, every blow which he 
now gave in breaking a stone seemed to him like an un- 
necessary waste of strength; on his own land would he 
labour, and not merely for miserable days-wages. 

One day as he felt at the pocket where he used to 
keep his watch he thought to himself, if the bed on 
which the grandmother sleeps were at liberty, then one 
might redeem one’s watch. It seemed suddenly to him 
as if the thought of the old grandmother had taken the 
pillow from under his head ; he laughed involuntarily, 
and the evil spirit drove him on yet farther. From this 
time he could think about nothing but the death of the 
old woman. So long as she lived, Margaret would not 
give her consent to the emigration, neither would any 
body buy the little house on which she had an annuity. 

One Sunday morning, Stephan was the first person 
who left the church; outside the door, however, he re- 
mained standing as if he were rooted to the ground. He 
let all the congregation pass by, gazing at them fixedly 
and thinking to himself what would this and that per- 

son say, if the old grandmother were suddenly to die. 

Athome he was nearly always silent, oronly broke out 

_ now and then into violent anger; the least thing put him 
/ ina passion; he quarrelled with the world because he 
| quarrelled with himself. 

Reader, has it not also happened thus to thee, that 

_ for days and weeks thou hast gone about the world, and 
scarcely seen anything of it, because thy soul was occu- 
> pied by one single thought, which met thee everywhere? 
In what a state of intoxication thou then art! every- 
| thing is strange to thce, and thou art become almost 
| strange to thyself, and that which thou at length dost— 
| May be decisive for thy whole life—thou scarcely any 
| longer dost it with a clear, bright mind. It is well for 
' thee when this absorbing thought is an honest one, 
| which strengthens and encourages thee for actions 
| which would otherwise be beyond thy weak strength. 
Stephan now went regularly every evening to hear 





the readings of the schoolmaster; but he did not hear 
much of them; he \sate there, but his soul was far 
away, engaged in a painful conflict. Margaret plainly 
observed what was passing within him, but she never 
suspected the latter. 

The family distress increased ; wages remained the 
same, and the price of provisions was more than dou- 
ble. The grandmother was again quite well, and this 
always excited Stephan’s anger. An extraordinary 
change had taken place in him ; he always held himself 
erect, and seized upon everything boldly and eagerly, 
because he was encouraged by a hope. But again, like 
a black speck, did that impediment stand between him 
and the bright future. It was a peculiar consolation to 
him to assist those who had determined to emigrate in 
working out their plans and making their preparations. 
It seemed to him like the time when he had assisted 
those who were returning to their domestic hearths; 
they could all of them go away merrily; they hada 
home waiting for them; now, however, Stephan wished 
to go himself. It seemed to him as if beyond the sea 
mighty trees and fertile fields were waiting for him, and, 
so to say, as if they inquired with astonishment why it 
was long before he came. 

But in this intercourse with men who had no longer 
any obligations of duty at home, Stephan wasted a deal 
of his own time, and thereby increased his own neces- 
sities. And then when he was alone at his work he thus 
thought to himself; why is a man who kills hundreds 
of people in war lauded as a hero;—here is a human 
life which sinks us daily deeper into misery ;—she will 
die some time, why should I not hasten that time? 
—Thus thought he, and he lifted the hammer high in 
the air, and struck with such force on the stone, that 
the pieces of it flew wide ; and again he thought ;—but 
there is nothing in this world more disgraceful than to 
be waiting and hoping for the death of anybody. Every- 
body is so glad to live, why then should they go out of 
the way forme? No, thou shalt live, old woman, as 
long as thou canst; it is a good thing that all our || 
thoughts do not immediately become true. 

When he got home, however, he could not look the 
old grandmother in the face; he was conscious of a 
heavy crime against her. And once, when he looked at 
her with displeasure and a low curse, because she ate 
up the victuals so eagerly, he remembered the sinful 
thoughts he had had towards her, and handed to her the 
morsel which he was just about to put to his own mouth. 
But it was not always that he was able to take a morsel 
from his lips for her, for the pale ghost of famine often 
laid its hand upon him. 

There was no longer any bedding in the house, ex- 
cepting that on which the grandmother lay ; all the rest 
was sold. Stephan lay,down at night hungry, and co- 
vered himself with his old torn soldier’s cloak. Marga- 
ret had taken the children to her that theymight keep one 
another warm, but she could get no rest at night, for it 
seemed to her as if there were a continual cry within 
her for food. To this was added disconient with her 
husband; she wished to talk with him; for words in- 
deed were the only things that were given to them ; she 
wished to open her whole heart to him ; but her throat 
seemed choked, and her tongue dried up. 

Reader, dost thou know how it is when a person lies 
down hungry to sleep? He rolls about sorrowfully and 
can find no rest. Heavy thoughts rend and tear him if 
he be not wholly exhausted by want, and when sleep 
really comes and rocks him for a while into forgetful- 
ness, he trembles, at his sudden awakening as if he 
were terrified by evil spirits, and a gnawing pain con- 
sumes his life. Horrible are the shapes which rise be- 
fore the famishing wretch in the solitary night! The 
whole world is dead and still, his sorrow and his want 
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are alone awake. A curse out of the deepest gloom of 
his soul will arise—he will destroy—take heed oh af- 
flicted one, that in the madness against thyself and the 
world, thou durst not burden thyself with an eternal 
sin! ° 

Thus went Stephan hungry to rest, and thus he awoke 
in the middle of the night. He started up hastily, Who 
is it that has laid his hammer beside his bed? He 
seized it and, swinging it aloft, rushed towards the 
chamber of the old grandmother. At that moment 
Margaret, who woke when he did, called to him: 
‘For God’s sake, Stephan,”’ said she, ‘‘ you are not 
about to kill me and the babe that is yet unborn!” 

Stephan involuntarily threw himself on his knees by 
the bed; he could not speak for a long time. Death 


and life met in this moment in his soul—he was about 
to commit murder, and a young life was announced to 


m. 

At length he burst into violent tears. ‘That unborn 
child is an angel,’”’ said he, “it has saved me. Thou 
good, good Margaret, why hast thou told me nothing 
about it?” 

She wept and explained to him that she very well 
knew his thoughts about emigrating, but that she was 
doubly afraid of him. Stephan was now angry with 
himself. Margaret comforted him with affectionate 
words, and at length he said,— 

** Forget and forgive everything! I see it; I see it, 
how should I have been able to live in a solitary house, 
and I know what I have been guilty of inmy own mind. 
Don’t ask me any more; forget and forgive everything ; 
you are so good and that I shall always think of. We 
two must, above everything, have only one heart, 
and one soul with each other when we emigrate; be- 
cause out there in the wide world, and in the lonesome 
woods, we shall have nobody but ourselves.” 

And now all want and the long separation of heart 
was forgotten by the two, and it was to them as if they 
had enjoyed the best of food. They spoke confidingly 
to each other of their future, and endeavoured to 
strengthen each other to wait patiently for awhile. 

Stephan now resolved with himself again to be indus- 
trious and to put an end to all evil thoughts in himself. 
This resolve enabled him at length to regain his peace. 

The old grandmother who slept on the other side of a 
thin partition, must have heard during the night, some 
part of the conversation, for towards morning they were 
awoke by a violent bewailing cry from the old woman. 
They hastened to her and could not pacify her for a 
long time. 

“You have been,”’ at length she said when she could 
speak, *‘ with little Mary (so she always called herself) 
to a great desert and there you have suddenly tied me 
fast and left me. I am leftall alone in wind and snow; 
don’t leave little Mary! When my father comes he’ll 
give you a beating.” 

It was with difficulty that they composed her. 

From this day Stephan was doubly industrious in his 
work. Spring approached and with it an amelioration 
of their want; still there was in his manner an inde- 
scribable tenderness towards the old woman, and Mar- 
garet did not understand what he meant when one day 
he said,— 

“ae dmother might only live a long time yet! I 
have thought that our little child should learn to walk 
- our own ground in America—but it must be done 

ere.” 

He would often play for hours in an evening with the 
old woman, and let her have her own way in everything 
for she was very wilful. All this is easily said, but it re- 
quired in reality a great deal of patience and tenderness. 
He regularly heard her say her hymn out of her hymn 
book; often indeed she could not remember what was 








the hymn which she had learned by heart at school, 
and then he would read to her alphabetically the first 
line of each; and whilst he was reading, she would for- 
get what she wanted and desired again to play with 
beans. It was an especial pleasure to her one day, 
when the schoolmaster who came to Stephan heard her 
say her hymn, and then gave her a little picture. Ste- 
phan also took an innocent part in this childish pleasure. 

When in the spring the grand procession of emigrants 
prepared to set forth on their long journey, the old dis- 
quiet again agitated Stephan, and when he saw the 
train pass by as he was breaking stones by the road- 
side, he said, by way of parting salutation, with a bitter 
smile,— 

‘IT must keep the roadsin good order that you may | 
get on well, but I can’t help thinking that you are a sort 
of pioneers who open a way for me to come more easily 
after you.”’ 

Duke Lumbus shouted and sung incessantly, as they 
travelled onward; he would hear nothing of the deep, 
heart-sorrow, which so many experienced. With re- 
gard to Duke Lumbus, Stephan always stood in a pecue 
liar position. He never allowed himself to be decoyed 
to his carousals; he felt a certain repugnance towards 
this man, and yet nobody could say anything bad 
against him. That he had spent a considerable part of 
his money nobody thonght anything of. Perhaps the 
audaciousness, the overbearing impudence with which 
Duke Lumbus seized hold of the world, and dealt with 
men like puppets, which he now set here, and now 
there, and made to shout and dance according to his 
own whim—perhaps this it was which répelled Stephan 
from him. ‘The fact is,’’ thought Stephan often to 
himself, ‘‘ such a man as that, who has money, goes on 
quite in a different way in the world; he is every where 
at home, can run any where, and have any thing; 
whilst such as we, on the other hand, are always fright- 
ened and timid, and feel as if every moment somebody 
might come into the house and drive them out.” 

When Duke Lumbus drove past Stephan on the road, 
he said to him, “ Hark you, Stonehammer, I shall buy 
a dukedom-in America, and shall call it Lumbia ; and, 
when you come, I’ll make you a present of a hundred 
acres !”” 

Stephan made him no answer. 

For the first few days after the emigrants had left the 
village, it was as if there was everywhere a gap; every- 
where was missing a somebody whom they had long 
been accustomed to, and everybody thought they should 
never forget them. But how is it in reality? Whena 
person, or a community, are sunk in the stream of life, 
and vanish from sight, it is only like a stone when it 
falls in the water ; at first it opens and severs the stream; | 
then it causes dissolving circles, till at length the waves 
flow on smoothly as before. 

As the emigrants left the place, the young swallows 
councilled in familiar twitterings, as they rested on the 
willows by the brook, as to where they should fix their 
nests ; and then, circling round many a roof-tree, they 
conversed in the air about their building-plans, And 
yet their nests were not finished when scarcely any- 

ody in the village thought any longer of the emigrant- 
band which had removed itself hence to build for 
themselves in other climes, Where were they now 
wandering ? 

Stephan and the schoolmaster were the only two who 
frequently spoke of the wanderers, and accompanied 
them, in thought, over the sea. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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[Tue following article has been in our possession six 
months; and has been prevented appearing by circum- 
stances unconnected with the subject itself, It refers 
to an article in our Record of May 8th; ‘ A Printer’s 
Phonetic Alphabet,” by M, Mathews, of Bristol.—Eps. ] 


THE WRITING AND PRINTING REFORM. 
T0 THE EDITORS OF HOWITT’S JOURNAL. 


A Few words in explanation of this projected Reform, 
with a copy of the new Printing Alphabet, and a speci- 
men of its use, cannot fail to interest the readers of 
your Journal, particularly as the subject has been re- 
ferred to, on two former occasions, and a “ Printer’s 
Phonetic Alphabet”’ proposed, 

We all know that to learn to spell is one of the great- 
est difficulties in life, and one which but a small num- 
ber of those who acquire the art of writing, ever mas- 
ter, so far as to escape the supposed dishonour of being 
“bad spellers.”” What a moral hangs by this tale! It 
takes a longer time to learn to spell than to learn to 

ak! True spelling is easy enough, being nothing 
more than the resolving of a word into its component 
sounds; and as the sounds or real letters of our lan- 
guage are only forty (including six compound letters, 
such as7 in bind, and 7 in jug, which it is necessary for 
all practical purposes to treat as single letters,) a few 
hours’ consideration of them by any one who has at- 
tained the full use of his reasoning faculties, would be 
sufficient to enable him to spell every word in the lan- 
guage; while children might be taught to do the same 
in the course of two or three weeks’ practice and ob- 
servation, alse spelling must necessarily be difficult, 
and just in proportion to the degree in-which it is false. 
Now, it is a subject 3 of familiar demonstration, 
that every word in the English language, not excepting 
the three words that are composed of single letters, 
A, I, O, may be spelled in from sixteen to upwards of 
a million different ways! And, however so spelt, may 
_ be pronounced in from above a hundred to a great many 
million different ways!!* according to the authority of 
other words in the language ; and it is only by an amaz- 
ing effort of memory, an effort continued through seve- 
ral years, and one of which the mind is almost inca- 
pable after we have passed the period of childhood—it 
1s only by such an effort that the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of each word in the language can be attained. 
Should the reader be happily oblivious of his school- 
boy days, when he thumbed the spelling-book, bedewed 
with his tears, in the vain endeavour to remember con- 
tradictions, such as that n, o is no, and d, o doo, that 
t, 0 is toe, and 8, 0 so0,—no, we mistake, this is not the 
custom, it is ¢, o too, and 8, o so—if, since those would- 
be-happy days but for the dreadful spelling-book, he 
has never had the pleasure to “‘ rear the tender thought, 
_ and teach the young idea”’ a,b, ab; ¢, b, eb; i, b, ib; 
0,6, 0b; u,b, ub; every syllable being composed of 
sounds different from those employed in spelling it—or 
if he has never thought about the matter of letters be- 
ing intended to be the representatives of sounds, and 
has consequently not looked into our orthography, he 
may possibly demur to the statement just made—that 
| our English spelling sanctions so many “= of writing, 
and then of pronouncing every word. ‘The tables of 
| letters, sounds, and words, on which these calculations 
| are made, will be found in a small pamphlet published 
in connexion with this reform, entitled ‘“ A Plea for 
Phonotypy and Phonography,” by A.J. Ellis,* to which 
| the reader is referred. The results of the tables are 





* Pitman, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row, London. 





these—There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet and 
forty sounds in the language; each letter represents on 
the average four different sounds (some letters repre- 
senting seven,) and each sound in the spoken language, 
is spelt, on the average, in our ordinary orthography, 
in nine different ways (some sounds being written in as 
many as twenty different ways.) 

Let us arraign at the bar of common sense, one of our 
most familiar words, and hear its evidence, Take the 
monosyllable “ it,’’ consisting of only two letters; and, 
of course, the higher the number of letters and sounds 
in aword, the greater will be the variety of spellings 
and pronunciations to be obtained from them, 

IT may be spelt in 154 ways, as in the first line be- 
low, on the authority of the words given in the second 
line; and when so written, each of the spellings may 
be pronounced in a great variety of ways, above ten on 
the average, thus giving more than 1500 modes of pro- 
nouncing the word ! 


IT.—¢?, eet, eit, it, ite, iat, 
pretty, breeches, surfeit, sit, give, parliament, 


tate, iet, iete, ight, ot, ut, uit, 
carriage, studied, sieve, se’nnigit, women, business, guilt, 
yt.=14 varieties for the vowel. 
symbol. 
IT.—ilt, ist, ied, ight, iphth, _ ipt, 
dedt, indict, snapped, sought, phthysical, Ptolemy, 
ite, ith, itt, itw, iz.=11 varieties forthe 
mete, Thomas, hatter, fo mezzotint. 
consonant; 11 x 14=154. 


The spellings in the upper line show what the orthogra- 
phy of the word might be, as justified by the word 
under it, and which contains the same sound ; that is, 
the word * it’ might be spelled ‘‘ et”? instead of ‘ it,’’ 
if we usee in “ pretty”? (pronounced pritty), and so 
with all the other variations, It is not necessary to il- 
lustrate the varieties of pronunciation of which the 
above spellings are susceptible, further than by exhibit- 
ing one example. Let us suppose that a person igno- 
rant of the orthography of many of our words, and of 
‘it’? among others, should wish to spell ‘‘it.” He 
might be acquainted with forfeit, surfeit, etc, that ter- 
minate with the sound of ‘‘it,” and would perhaps 
write “eit.” Now, let this spelling be given to a fo- 
reigner, who, we will suppose, knows the pronunciation 
of a few words, and he might pronounce it in at least 
fifteen different ways, thus— 


EIT (it.)\—eit, et, ‘at, — et, jt, — it, 
being, conceit, veil, heifer, Leipsig,—tit, 
aie el: 
nation, buséle. 
or five variations of sound on the vowel, and three 
(reckoning the mute ¢ in “ bustle’) on the consonant. 
As each of the yowel varieties may be used with each 
of the consonant varieties, the number of variations is 
found by multiplying the two numbers, 

What is the remedy for this monstrous evil. There 
is but one. It is alike simple and effectual, and is ap- 
plied by phondgraphers and phonétypers with a zeal 
proportionate to the importance of the cause, It is, to 
have an alphabet that contains a letter for every sound, 
and to use such alphabet in a consistent way, by spel- 
ling all words in accordance with their pronunciation. 

A bugbear seems to stand in the way of the reform ; 
the bugbear of etymology ; but we have only to look it 
steadily in the face, and it vanishes out of sight. Ety- 
mology and orthography are distinct branches of philo- 
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logical science ; each is subject to its own laws, and the 
attempt to unite them is productive of the most disas- 
trous consequences to both. 

In connection with this reform of our orthography, we 
have the advantage of a phonetic system of shorthand ; 
briefer and better adapted for reporting than any system 
that ever was or ever can be, based upon the old alpha- 
bet—a system that is available for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of writing, is five times as expeditious as the com- 
mon long hand, and equally legible. The following is 
the alphabet for printing, with a specimen of its use— 


THE PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET OF TIE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


VOWELS. CONSONANTS. 

Hetero- Phono- Example of its Helero- Phono- Example of its 
type. type. sound. type. type. sound. 
Ge “ea rope 
ale robe 
auns fate 
all fade 
te etch 
food ; : ne 
al A 
y leek 


ell 
aie league 


olive safe 

up save 
foot wreath 
DIPHTHONGS. wreathe 
hiss 

his 
vicious 
vision 


Se Re Oc soe oc me gio'e eo 
aOre-e goomp 
soae™ 2° Par 


= 
& 


mule 
COALESCENTS. for 


Yy = yea fall 
Ww id ~~. sce 


ASPIRATE. N seen 
h Hh hay sing 





d€ PEN AND d€ PRES. 


Yuy Jenius wect st bj de msntenz and stermz, 
Entranst bj de ps’r ov hiz on plezent dremz, 

Til de sjlent, and wawurd, and wonderin tin 

Fsnd a plum dat had feln from a pasin berdz win. 
Egzultiy and prsd, ljc a be at hiz pla, 

He bor de ny prjz tm hiz dwelin awa, 

He gazd for a hwjl at its bytiz, and den 

He cut it, and fapt it, and celd it A PEN. 


But its majicel ys he discuverd not yet, 

Til he dipt its brjt lips in a fsnten ov jet ; 

And o! hwot a glorius tin it becam, 

For it spoc tw de wurld in a langwej ov flam ; 
Hyjl its master rot on, ljc a bein inspjrd, 

Til de harts ov de miliunz wer melted and fjrd. 
It cam az a bun, and a blesin tw men, 

de pesful, de pyr, de victorius pen 


Yuy Jenius went fort on hiz ramb’lz wuns mor, 
de vast sunles cavernz ov ert tm ecsplor ; 

He sergt de rmd roc, and wié raptyr he fsnd 

AA substens unnon, hwig he bret from de grsnd. 
He fyzd it wit fjr, and rejest in de ganj, 

Az he melted de or int caracterz stranj, 

Til hiz tets, and hiz eferts, wer ersnd wit sucses, 
Fer an enjin uproz, and he celd it A Pres, 





de Pen and de Pres, (blest aljens!) combjnd 
Tw sof’n de hart, and enljt’n de mjnd ; 
For GAT tw ée trezurz ov nolej gav bert, 
And GIS sent dem fort tm 4e endz ov de ert. 
dar bat’lz fer trmt wer trjumfent inded, 
And de rod ov ée tjrent woz snapt ljc a red. 
da wer mad tw egzelt us, tw teg us, tm bles, 
doz invalyeb’] bruderz—de Pen and de Pres. 
J. C. Prins, 


Corresponding with this, there is a phonetic longhand 
alphabet, like the one in every-day use, but with new 
script letters for the new printing letters, and formed on 
their model. Notwithstanding phonetic shorthand is so 
much more expeditious than phonetic longhand, and is, 
in general, plainer to read, it is advisable to employ the 
longhand on some occasions, as for the addresses out- 
side of letters, in legal documents, etc. 

In this practical age, I must confess I was somewhat 
disappointed to see in your Journal, (No. 19) Mr. M. 
Mathews’s Phonetic Alphabet, without a single sen- 
tence printed in accordance with it, to show how it 
works, although its chief excellence is said to consist in 
the fact that it requires no new letters. The above spe- 
cimen of Phonotypy is here repeated in it that the rea- 
der may compare the merits of the two alphabets. 


@Y PEN AND OY PRES. 


Yue Djynius wékt awt bay.by mawntenz and strymz, 
Entranst bay vy paw’r ov hiz on plezent drymz, 

Til dy saylent, and weewurd, and wonderic¢ xig¢ 
Fawnd & plwm vat had féln from e pasi¢ berdz wig. 
Egzulti¢ and prawd, layk ex boy at hiz ple, 

Hy ber vy niw prayz tw hiz dwelig awe. 

Hy geezd for ec hwayl at its biwtiz, and ven 

Hy kut it, and cept it, and kéld it PEN. 


But its madjikel yws hy diskuverd not yet, 

Til hy dipt its brayt lips in axfawnten ov djet, 
And w! hwot «& glerivs xi¢ it bykem, 

For it speek tw vy wurld in wx lacgwedj ov flem, 
Hway] its master roct on, layk ex byi¢ inspayrd, 
Til vy harts ov vy miliuns wer melted and fayrd. 
It keem az  bwn, and & blesic¢ tw men, 

oy pysfal, vy pywr, vy vikteerius pen. 


Yug Djynius went feerx on hiz ramb’lz wuns mer, 
®@y vast sunles kavernz ov erx tw ecspler, 

Hy sertct vy rwd rok, and wiv raytywr hy fawnd 
JE substens unneen, hwite hy brét from vy grawnd. 
Hy fiwzd it wi fayr, and rydjoyst in vy tcendj, 
Az hy melted by cer intw karakterz streendj, 

Til hiz xdts and hiz eferts wer krawnd wit sukses, 
For an endjin uprez, and hy kéld it 2 Pres. 


@y Pen and vy Pres, (blest alayens!) kombaynd 
To sof’n vy hart, and enlayt’n vy maynd ; 
‘or MAT tw vy trejiwrs ov noledj geev berx, 

And @IS sent vem foerx tw dy endz ov vy erx. 

@er bat’z for trwx wer trayumfent indyd, 

And by rod ov by tayrent woz snapt layk ee ryd. 
O# wer meed tw cgzdlt us, tw tyte us, tw bles ; 

Qez invaliweb’l bruverz—vy Pen‘and vy Pres. 

J. K. Prins. 


The Pitman and Ellis alphabet (as we may call it for 

the sake of distinction; for in the toils of its construc- | 
tion and improvement, A. J. Ellis, Esq., formerly of || 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has shared perhaps equally | 
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with Mr. Isaac Pitman, the originator of this Literary 
Reform) has had the advantage of three years and-a- 
| half constant working; while Mr. Mathews’s alphabet 
| has never perhaps, been tested by the composition of a 
single page. During these three years and-a-half, the 
New Testament, five sheets of the Bible, ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” a portion of the monthly Phonotypic Journal, 
for 1844-5, and the whole of the work from January, 
1846, to the present time; some elementary books, and 
various pamphicts, averaging 1,000 impressions of each, 
have been printed in the phonotypic alphabet. It is not 
to be expected that so extensive a course of printing 
experiments could be prosecuted without yielding a 
rich harvest of practical improvements. I am inclined 
to think that if Mr. Mathews had printed but one 
small book in his alphabet, both it, and the vowel scale, 
* would have been somewhat modified. 

The “‘greatestadvantage”’ of the other alphabet, “that 
it cai be adopted for printing without the expense of 
new types,”’ is no advantage at all. Phonotypes cost 
no more than common types, after the matrices for the 
new letters are prepared. At present they are paid for 
out of the Printing Reform Fund; but in a few years the 
type-founders will supply them, as they do those of 
, the old letters. As types as well as other articles in this 
world, wear out, a printer suffers no loss in ordering a 
fount of pionotypes, instead of heterotypes. 

I must not trespass further on your space now, but 
hope to have the pleasure of looking in upon your 
readers again shortly, as 

Fone. 


The following remarks from a correspondent recently 
received, may form an appropriate pendant to the above 
article. They express the opinions and enthusiasm 
regarding the Phonetic art which are entertained by a 
very large and growing class :— 

“Tsaac Pitman, the inventor of the Phonetic systems, 
is entitled to our warmest expressions of gratitude. He 
has more than doubled the power of the press; he has 
shown how it may, instead of addressing one class, be 
enabled to address all men. THe has unlocked the trea- 
sures Gf the literary world ; he has for ever abolished 
the monopoly of learning, and has called the people of 
all nations to drink at the life-giving streams of know- 
ledge. 

“ Pricst-craft, war, pestilence, slavery, and the thon- 
sand evils which afflict this beautiful earth, and which 
can only be perpetuated by maintaining a portion of the 
human race in ignorance will vanish before the light of 
easily acquired knowledge, as a dreary night disappears 
before the rising sun. 

“To say that Isaac Pitman has immortalized himself, 
is to speak in very measured terms. He has created for 
himse!f a name, over which future gencrations will de- 
light to linger. It may be safely predicted, that wher- 
ever a Bible, a Milton, or a Shakespere, are read, there 
will the name of Pitman form a sweet association. If 
, ever the millions become readers, to Pitman will they 
be indebted. 

Believe me to be, 
Yours truly, 
W. Wuite.”’ 


34, Duandas-strect, Glascow, 
20th Dec., 1847. 











AMERICAN LYNCHING.—THE DESPERADOES OF 
THE SOUTH-WEST. 


The Harbinger, the weekly organ of the American 
*Associatists, a journal very ably conducted, notices a 
work recently published under the title—‘‘ The Despe- 
radoes of the South-West,” in which the following pic- 
ture of the state of society in the New South-Western 
settlements is given :— 

‘* After enumerating some of the incidents connected 
with Lynching, the popular frenzy excited by the 
commission of a series of crimes,—the panic of univer- 
sal suspicion, in which men are dragged out of their 
beds at the hour of midnight, from the arms of their 
wives and the embraces of their children, and hurried 
before the stern tribunal of the Lynchers, by whom all 
not of their company are considered as enemies, and 
who, reversing the old maxim, that every one be re- 





garded as innocent until his guilt is proved, require all 
| suspected to establish their innocence by clear evidence 
| of an alibi—the revival of torture as a test of guilt,— 
| whipping men till their gashed backs dye the grass 
around with purple,—the burning of those for whom 
| hanging is considered too good a death,—and so forth, 
our author remarks :— 

‘*A few families, mostly poor labourers, select a rich 
valley in the forest, far from the old settlements, as the 
site of their future residence. Thither they drive their 
flocks, which are all their wealth, and avd their chil- 
dren in rude waggons. There they erect their little huts, 
out of rough, round logs; and then commences a bat- 
tle with the toils of the wilderness. It requires the 
most arduous labours to clear away the forests, and 
turn them into fields for future harvests. And these la- 
bours have to be borne, under a total want, not alone 
of the luxuries of civilized life, but nearly always of the 
bare necessaries of subsistence also, save what the 
river and forest themselves supply—fish for the hook 
of the backwoods-boy,- and game for the hunter’s 
rifle. Often, in these wild new settlements have I 
stayed all night, in my travels, with families who had 
been for weeks together without bread. Often, after 
the toils of the day are over, the father must spend half 
the night in fire-hunting, to procure venison for the 
mouths of his children ; the ensuing day again to be 
passed in severe labour.” 

‘* Let us not despise these rough pioneers. Such were 
lall our fathers. They brave the arrow of the savage 
| Indian, and the toil of the yet more savage woods, and 
| cruel hunger, savager yet than all. Hidden from the 
| eye of the world, the heroism of many Napoleons beats 
| in their wild free hearts. Their keen axes hack away 
| the tangled branches of the wilderness, that we may af- 
terwards rear there our palaces of marble. They fell 
the oak and the giant-armed ash, that our church- 
steeples may soar up there, with dazzling glitter, in the 
sun-beam. Our cities rise above their graves : our banks 
are built upon their bones ! 

‘* When a new settlement has been once begun, it 
gradually, and often rapidly increases, by fresh families 
of emigrants. At last the wealthy begin to move in. 
The first valley broken up becomes a kind of nucleus 
around which other settlements are formed, farther and 
farther out in other valleys: while more remote still 
some hardy hunter pitches his camp in yet deeper soli- 
tudes. 

“At this stage of progress no society can be more 
interesting. There are comparatively few people, and 
therefore they are all friends. As yet there is no law, 
and no need of law, for the fierce war of competition 
has-not yet commenced—that competition which has 
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reduced the world to one great battle-field of opposing 
interests, where friendship bleeds, and human sym- 
pathy is trampled under foot, and the love of man to 
man dies out; and even holy virtue, with the many, 
becomes a hollow sound, as of an echo from forgotten 
sepulchres! Then labour gives health. Luxury has 
not yet imported into effeminate towns her cohort of 
old diseases, and there is therefore no dear doctor, with 
sleepy syrups, and pills that poison while they cure. 
There are then few debts, and they are all debts of 
honour, and therefore need no coercion to secure a pay- 
ment, that is prompted as much by an honest pride as 
by a sense of imperious duty. There are then no quar- 
rels, because there are no lawyers, whose very life de- 
pends on the discord that breeds litigation. There are 
no splendid churches, with mellow-toned organ, and 
choir of dulcet voices, and golden-mouthed priest, with 
his manuscript of melodious words! But many a log 
cabin is a temple of humble prayer, where the simple 
itinerant preacher draws, with cords of the heart, the 
rustic worshippers around him, and utters mild sen- 
tences of mystic fervour, that melt, like music of 
heaven, on the soul. Then, if you bea traveller, a 
stranger, every man you meet with is a brother, and 
every house you enter seems your own. The hunter re- 
ceives you with pure, though unpolished hospitality ; 
presses you to stay all night; and, should you stay a 
week, or month, the tender of a remuneration would be 
the greatest insult you could offer him. His children 
crowd around your knees with timid gladness ; the face 
of his good wife beams with smiles, as if you were an 
angel visitant dropped out of the skies. One who has 
so often experienced their kindness may be pardoned 
for thus alluding, in terms of so much enthusiasm, to 
the virtues of a simple-hearted people—virtues I have 
the sense to admire, if not the moral power to imitate. 

Soon refugees from justice, of other states, fly to those 
peaceful woods for an asylum. They were once poor 
and happy. They have dug up wealth for themselves 
and their children out of the earth, God Almighty’s 
free bank, that asks nosecurity on her issues but labour, 
and knows no panic, and never stops payment. Now 
the pioneers are comparatively rich, and state sove- 
reignty is extended over them; a judge is provided, 
and lawyers and a sheriff go round to assess and collect 
the taxes. Butas yet they have no gaol and court- 
house, and the county-seat is perhaps a hundred miles 
distant. A different class of people now begin to settle 
among them—the aforesaid refugees: whiskered gam- 
blers ; land-speculators; and thieves in general. Small 
groceries spring up thick as mushrooms in April. And 
now their camp-meetings, that once came round one 
every year, so peacefully, and bringing so many happy 
greetings of the hand and heart, are disturbed and 
broken up by the fierce revelry of drunken riot, and the 
mad warfare of bowie knives. Scarcely a night passes 
without a horse being stolen. It is useless to pursue 
him in the morning. At the rising of the sun the rogue 
is off forty miles in the wilderness. 

‘Next follows the perpetration of all the most loath- 
some crimes in the criminal code—rape, robbery, and 
murder—in swift succession. The offenders who do 
not escape aretaken. They must be guarded, for there 
isno gaol. The guard must be strong, as well as vigi- 
lant; for these villains are not without friends. To 
stand guard for six months is a great sacrifice, for men 
whose living depends solely on the labour of their own 
hands. Andsix months it must be, for the court sits 
only twice a year. But when court week comes, perhaps, 
asit generally happens, the judge does notcome. Then 
the culprit must be be guarded six months longer. At 
last, after one or two years, the court opens. The 
prisoner employs counsel ; and, if it be a bad case, the 





counsel puts it off for lack of a witness, who never yet 
has been born. Six months more elapse; the case is 
called, and the lawyer finds a fatal flaw in the indict- 
ment, which is accordingly thrown out. Six months 
more the criminal must be guarded ; a new indictment 
is found. Then the case is again postponed for want of 
a material witness—one yet to be born. 

* At length, after three or four years, a trial is had, 
a verdict of guilty rendered, and now you might sup- 
pose the murderer would hang. No such thing. In 
the West an attorney never goes to trial on a good in- 
dictment. He quashes all the good ones, and risks the 
fate of his client on one that he knows to be bad beyond 
question. Accordingly, the judgment is arrested. And 
now judge, juries, and prosecutors, heartily sick of the 
case, agree mutually that the prisoner be discharged. 
It is, one would think, high time to discharge him. He 
was poor as a beggar when arrested. He is now a gen- 
tleman of some considerable property. He has made 
it playing poker with his guard. Then, after all other 
means of redress have been exhausted, the honest, 
hard-working portion of the community organize them- 
selves into a community of lynchers, elect a captain, 
appoint a committee, and as they say, ‘take justice into 
their own hands !’ 

‘‘ Wo to the luckless lawyer who would hinder them. 
He may count on a coat of feathers without wings, and 
a jacket of tar, if not trousers! For the backwoods- 
men view the disciples of Blackstone as their worst foes, 
who rescue every culprit from the clutches of justice. 
It is the lawyers who pick holes in every indictment. 
It is they who wheedle and mystify the judge. The ar- 
rival of lawyers therefore in a new settlement, is re- 
garded as the most serious calamity, an evil omen of 
coming misfortunes. And it must be confessed, they 
usually take great pains to justify their worst apprehen- 
sions, by raising the devil of litigation among them at 
the earliest moment opportunity offers. 

‘** The company of lynchers once formed, they pro- 
ceed to the execution of summary justice. It is easy 
to conceive what sad work they must make of it, ren- 
dered furious, as they have been by multitudinous 
wrongs. And accordingly, they whip, bang, torture, 
burn, flay alive; and however they may begin, end at 
last by acting like a band of savages. What else could 
be expected of such men, however honest, however 
merciful, stung to ungovernable rage by so many inju- 
ries, and now placed as judges in their own case, ina 
position beyond responsibility. By and by, the more 
cunning rogues take shelter under their protection, and 
bawl out the loudest for justice. Then the fruit of 
ruin is ripe. Men accuse their enemies of the most ap- 
palling crimes, in order to glut feelings of private re- 
venge. A hypocritical zeal for honesty becomes the 
cloak for rapine and murder. Vengeance supplants 
law, and brute foree and fury trample down all show 
of order.—Government ceases, and every infernal pas- 
sion stalks about at will, to prey upon the bosom of so- 
ciety. No lion of the Lybian desert was ever half so 
pitiless as the mob, in a period of excitement. The 
rage of one man is fearfully revolting to the eyes of a 
calm spectator ; but it isno more to be compared to 
the fury of several thousands, than a dim spark is to be 
likened to the glare of a burning city. But the force 
is never wholly on one side only. The lynchers, or ‘“‘re- 
gulators,” as they are often called, soon find that their 
foes organize also; arm themselves, and prepare for 
systematic resistance, under the denomination of “‘ mo- 
derators.’? Then commences a guerilla warfare as dark 
and deadly in its hate, as the old English contest be- 
tween the Red and White Roses. It is a war of utter 
extermination.” 


——— 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


PICTURES OF THE PRESENT IN IRELAND, BY ONE ON 
THE SPOT. 


We present a letter to our readers which deserves the most 
serious perusal. It is from the same hand which has already 
given in our columns some stern and true limnings of the state 
| of things in that unhappy country. It would appear as if 
everything which is done to benefit the people there, is con- 
verted by the selfish and despotic system in operation from a 
benefit into acurse. The gifts of the Americans to the starving 
poor are actually turned into poison, and the philanthropy of 
our transatlantic brethren totally defeated, ‘The Irish were 
laughed at and severely censured on the first introduction of 
| Indian meal for refusing to eat it as poisonous. Here we have 
the evidence of a lady well acquainted with this corn, that it 
|| actually is a poison when the husk ie not well removed, and 
that what is ground in Ireland for distribution to the indigent 
, issent out in this state. Humanity is deeply indebted to this 


| brave-hearted American lady, who, undaunted by any difficul- 
|| ties, any amount of labour, and any hostility from the parties 
|| whom she exposes without scruple, devotes her life to going to 
|| and fro in such a country and making us acquainted with the 
| actual state of things, and the real feelings, motives, and mi- 
| series of the population. 


Croy Lodge, Bally Croy, 
; January 25th, 1848. 

My Friend, 

You need not be told that I am in Ireland, 
stil doing nothing, but walking ‘‘to and fro,” up and down the 
woe-begone western coast of that stricken isle, and see no hope 
that a brighter day is dawning for the wretched inhabitants. 
Their cup is a/? gall; there seems to be no dashing or sprinkling 
of anything either stimulating or nourishing. 

I have been at Newport and Achill Sound with a box of 
clothes sent me from New York; and surely had I gone forth 
with a palm-leaf to have clothed the sea, I should have gained 
nearly as much satisfaction and as much end by it. A nation of 
rags, with empty stomachs and decayed faculties, acting with- 
out judgment as hunger impels, lost to all sense of propriety, 
full of intrigue, and nothing to do but prowl from house to 
house, from garden to hen-roost, and what cannot be got for 
asking, taking by stealth, is the state of this part of the coun- 
try at present. The last doings of Government for relieving 
the poor, seem, thus far, to be the worst of all; and my only 
hope is, that it may prove the finishing work of the whole :— 
| it certainly must be effectual—it must bring all to be paupers, 

who have the least pretensions to anything like comfort; for 
those who were on the sliding scale, have now an impetus that 
will push them on to the bottom. The giving up land and tear- 
ing down cabins, for the sake of a pound of meat, the multi- 
plied taxes upon such as have a hoof or horn left, will finally 
do a work that will soon say—-Come and see what desolations 
are made in the earth! I say the finishing work—and mean by 
thus saying, that when the worst is done that can be—a change 
must be for the better. Another subject occupies much of my 
| thoughts, which to me grows more formidable—that is the do- 
| nations. On this subject I must speak plainly, for I feel deeply. 
Well do I know what many private individuals in England have 
done for the starving poor, but better do I know what my own 
country has done, and under what sacrifices and self-denials 
have they placed themselves to do these things ; and too well do 
I know the abuse of these donations in Ireland; so fully am I 
convinced that a very great proportion has been misapplied, 
that I would not—I could not, as I now feel, ask a single 
pound to be sent from any quarter, till more trustworthy peo- 
ple can be found, than the greater part which are now in the 
field appear to be. I will descend to particulars, that you may 
clearly understand me. AsI go from house to house I hear 
and see much concerning servants; and in large comfortable 
families I see many, and invariably hear the mistress say, that 
she takes them Yrom charity, and often rebukes the poor depend- 
ant when she is faulty, by reminding her what a debt of grati- 
tude she is under by being taken in to be kept from starving. 
This bare-footed menial must toil in doors and out for the yel- 
low meal and butter-milk her generous mistress bestows; and 
With all this mighty favour, should the servant go away, not- 





withstanding she was not missed, yet her place is immediately 
supplied by another if she does not return. When my box of 
clothing was opened, some of these kind mistresses, in spite of 
their disinterestedness, shewed what manner of spirit they were 
of. They told me decidedly what my duty was—viz., to clothe 
their servants, as far as was in my power, that they had done 
their duty well by giving them the stirabout, and if meal or 
clothing were sent to them they would use the donations for 
them; I was spoken unkindly to because when I saw the 
outcast, who had neither food nor clothing, I put garments 
upon such, instead of putting them on servants who were toil- 
ing for them without compensation. In a few cases, I com- 
plied, because I saw that they certainly needed it, and that 
though they had earned it from their employers, still they did 
not get it. When I first heard persons accused of feeding 
horses, pigs, and poultry, as well as feeding and paying ser- 
vants on the gratuitous meal, I doubted whether this was often 
done, but I have now no doubt but that this has been a com- 
mon practice, and that starving creatures have been sent hun- 
gry away, when abundance was in the hands of distributors, 
who were using it for their own benefit. It cannot be expected 
that people who have brought their tenants and labourers to a 
state of suffering by low wages and unreasonable rents, but 
that these people when set to guard the rights of the poor whom 
they have oppressed, will again rob them of their due. Will 
the slave-holder guard the rights of the slave any farther than 
his own interests require? It is not always safe to entrust a 

dog with your dinner when he is very hungry. 

Another serious difficulty is, the delay of giving out grants ; 
hundreds, yes thousands, have died in Ireland when sacks and 
barrels of meal were in store-houses, oft-times going to waste. 
When I was in Bellmullet, an officer stationed by government 
shewed me into a store-house for meal, which was guarded by 
one hundred and thirty soldiers; here I saw sacks and barrels, 
the barrels marked “Irish Relief,” the barrels from New 
York sent to the Quakers in Dublin. They had sent it there 
with no orders to give it out; the people were dying in sight of 
it, and now and then a sack or barrel was damaged, and taken 
out and sold at a reduced price, but not a pound given to the 
poor. Six weeks after, a gentleman wrote me, that death was 
making dreadful havoc, yet not a pound had been given out. 
Another sad and serious evil, has been, that the corn that is 
sent from America gets damaged on the passage, and is ground 
coarsely here, leaving the hull on, which is almost a fatal poi- 
son. Disease must follow, and often death. By cutting this, 
speculators too make a good profit on the hull. The American 
meal sent to the poor is always well ground, the hull taken off, 
and the meal kiln-dried; this makes a good wholesome food, 
and if kept in barrels will preserve its flavour and sweetness 
for many months, but in sacks it soon spoils. Many a boiler 
have I seen with coarse, sour’, and musty meal boiling for the poor, 
and when I remonstrated, the answer has been—“ O they are 
glad to get it”? Now here is wrong somewhere. The poor often 
complain that they cannot eat the meal, that it makes them 
sick, they are often told in reply, that ‘‘ beggars must not be 
choosers,” Now, the beggars of Ireland, to whom these dona- 
tions are sent, have a right to be choosers; the meal was sent 
to them for their special benefit, and sent in the best possible 
order, and they have a right to demand it—their donors would 
wish them to do so? and whoever gives them an inferior qua- 
lity, robs them of their right. Often do I hear it said of a poor 
article—* It will do for the servants—or, it is quite good 
enough for the wretched creatures who are starving.” Another 
growing evil I fear is, the employment of the poor on wages, 
which must eventually starve them, and holding out to the pub- 
lic that so many men are employed, consequently they need no 
relief. I see no persons in a worse condition than these. I 
will be personal, and meet all that I say; and if I am foundin 
a misunderstanding I shall be glad. When I was at Achill 
Sound, I saw a company of men digging in a bog, and en- 
quired, what wages they had a day. Three pounds of meala 
day; meal was then a penny halfpenny, or farthing a pound; 
this meal they got at the end of the week by going to Mr. Nan- 
gle’s colony’ nine miles, and losing a day. It was afterwards 
raised to three and a half pounds. These poor labourers often 
through the week, are obliged to ask food of Mrs. Savage, and 
one rainy Saturday, two wretched starving creatures called, 
who told us they were at work in another part of Mr. Nangle’s 
vineyard for a stone of turnips a day—turnips were then three 
halfpence a stone, afterwards this price was altered to another 


























half stone; they were fed, some money given, and sent away. 
Now, Mr. Nangle has told the public through his herald that he 
employs 400 people (I think this is the number), but had he 
said, J oppress so many, he would have come nigher the thing 
itself, for tell us if you can, how can men live even themselves 
on that, much less support their families. 

How long will the public be duped, and how long must the 
poor suffer under such oppression ? 

I have written a tedious letter, yet I have left much behind. 
To-morrow I hope to be in Ballina, where if you write I shall 
meet it. 

If any part of this letter is worth anything, do what you 


please with it. Your friend, 
A. NICHOLSON. 


HULLAH’S CONCERT AT EXETER HALL. 


On Wednesday last, January 26th, took place, the second of 
Mr. Hullah’s Concerts at Exeter Hall, when were given the 
whole of Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea,” selections from Mendel- 
sohn’s ‘*Midsummer Night's Dream,” and his ‘‘ Walpurgis 
Night.” ‘The principal vocal parts were admirably sustained 
by Messrs. H. Phillips, Lochey? .Williams, and Miss Stewart, 
whilst the choruses were steadily and accurately sung by the | 
pupils of Mr. Iullah’s “ First Upper Singing School.” 

The whole performance gave a large and attentive audience 
the pleasure of hearing some of the finest productions of two — 
great masters, most effectively and correctly performed,—and | 
this at entrance prices, which admit a large portion of the pub- | 
lic excluded fro: our more expensive concerts. Considering tle } 
ehoice as the result of the system of vocal training begun six | 
or seven years back by Mr. Hullah, it cannot but be considered 
as a triumphant proof of the efficacy of hismethod. To those 
tco, who look, upon the cultivation of the musical taste of. the 
people, as one of the most certain steps towards moral progress, 
both the excellence of the performiance, and the evident appre- 
ciation of such refined and classical music by a crowded audi- 
ence of the “people,” must be hailed as an encouraging sign 
of the times. 


SOIREE OF THE LINCOLN AND LINCOLNSHIRE .ME- 
CHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


We rejoice to see that Lincoln and Lincolnshiré are resolved 
not to be behind any other city and shire in the diffusing of in- 
telligence aqongst the people. The Soiree of the Mechanics’ 
Institution given in Lincoln on Thursday the 20th of January, 
was worthy’of any locality in the Empire. Lord Monson in 
the chair. ee ee 

Our space denies us to do more than give a general notice 
of occasions of this*kind, but we must advert to one or two 
sentiments expressed in the course of a very admirable 
speech by Mr. Larken, one of the most zealous, enlightened, | 
and fearless friends of the people in the kingdom and who, un- | 
like too many of his brother clergymen of the Established | 
Church, regards his position and infiuence as given him only to ! 
be employed for his fellow men of whatever erced or class. ‘It has 
been our wish to intcrest one class of persons more especially 
in behalf of our Institution, viz., those.in whose power it is 
by bccoming life or annual members, to extend most materially | 
our powers of usefulness. The welfare of the richer classes is 
most intimately connected with that of the poorer ; and it is 
impossible for the one class to be degraded, without the other 
suffering through that degradation ; such is the wonderful iden- 
tity that exists between the interests of the various ranks of 
men, and we shall have read history to but very little purpose, 
if we are not convinced of its existence. 
must be confessed, is the parent of degradation and crime, the 
ignorance of the masses must be enlightened by education, if 
we wish to be safe and happy ourselves ; and it is to aid in that 
enlightening, that we now call upon the wealthy to assis: us.” 

Mr. Linwood, in a speech of much outspoken and in- 
trepid truth, said,——‘‘ Some thought that if they made the 
labourer intellectual, they would make him ashamed 
of his labour. Why, was there a beingin the universe who 
should stand more esteemed among mankind than the worker, 
or be less esteemed than the drone in the society of bees? 
Without labour, what were the world but a wilderness, and 
man an ignoramus? (hear). It was well that they should 
burst the bonds of intemperance,—well that they should be in- 
structed in their political rights and duties ; but social reform 
must go hand in hand with those changes, for all tended to 











If ignorance, as it | 








education. The star educated, the flower educated, the sing- 
ing winds conveyed instruction, all in nature and art improved 
man. But it must not be forgotten that the unwashed, ill-ven. 
tilated home educated, that poverty educated—and educated 
for evil’’—(loud cheers), 

Our friend Spencer Hall, addressing the young of the class 
from which he had sprung, in a speech breathing of the green 
freshness of his native forest, said,— 

“Yes, take advantage of what thou canst learn, and struggle 
on poor boy. Do not despair because thou mayest be un- 
able to overtake the foremost; but still press on and keep as 
near to him as thou canst, assured that thy effort will obtain its 
fair reward at last, where honest efforts are ever understood 
and regarded—(cheers). Let no one full into the mistake that 
even the humblest moral or intellectual effort is of no avail. It 
is the nature of thought, as much as it is the nature of corn to 
grow. Wesee a grain of corn dropped into the, earth, and 
forthwith that grain produces an ear, the ear a peck, and the 
peck a harvest. Just so will a thought, once cherished in 
the mind, produce other thoughts, and these, others again, to 
the end of time; and thusit is, that the humblest man who, by 
his cottage fireside, praitles to his children when his day’s toil 
is ended, is influencing mankind to the last gencration.” 


MELANCHOLY EVENT AT THE EXCELSIOR COMMUNITY 
IN AMERICA. 
Dear Madam, 
The unfortunate news below can be mace public in 
any. way you please. 
Sully shipwreekcd in Spain, Cabet in prison, and Mackiron 
dead !—but - g 
‘* Through exile, persecution and despair, 
Rome was: and young Atlantis shall become.” 


Very sincerely yours, 


To Mary Howitt. Goopwyn Barwey. 


~ 11, St. Andrew-square, Glasgow, 
a Jan, 20, 1848, 

* Dearest Friend Goodwyn Barmby, 3 

I write you at present to inform you, that loss 
and calamity have befallen the Community called §* Excelsior 
Community.” . This is the one John O. Wattles has connexion 
with. Twas there James Walker, and James A. Mackison went 
to. But alas!- Poor Mackison is now.no more in this world. 
The waters of the Ohio rising, sapped the foundations, of the 
building in which they were, and seyenteen lives were lost, fif- 
teen were saved. — John O. Wattles and wife are safe. Janics 
Walker also. J. Walker was with material falling from the 
huilding, knocked four times. down in the water, and with des- 
perate effort only, secured» his life. Mackison must have been 


| covered with the falling bricks and wood, ete. of the building. 


Walker was with him when the crush took place, but saw him 
not afterwards alive. ‘This was cn the evening of December 15. 
Four children were saved by Walker alter the knowledge that 
his dearest friend was gone. A few days after, the bodies of 
the dead were found and buried together... Alas! a friend, a 
dear friend has fallen, one whem I leyed as a brother. I have 
written this hastily to inform you, knowing the friendship that 


existed between you and Mackison, and also Jchn O, Wattles. 


Affectionately your 
Dayip ITANoRRER. 
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